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FOREWORD 


hat is it possible to achieve in the space of just 3000 

words? In a good short story, the world. The short 
story is the most elastic, the most adaptable, and the most 
distilled and essential of forms. It is by nature both social and 
poetic: its one voice implies many others like its smallness 
implies all the other stories to be told; it is bound by limited 
space, and a good story always transcends its bounds. It can be 
all compression and suggestion, working spatially like poetry, 
and it can have all the plot and voice and drama and chron- 
ology and satisfaction of a novel. It will go straight to the 
emotions like music. Slight, compacted, multinuanced, it is 
intellectual and sentient at once, an invitation to the reader 
and the writer to concentrate, to sense the link between the 
momentary and the momentous. It will do all this in the space 
of a few pages. 

This year the Shorts anthology is a little unusual. To 
celebrate ten years of the Macallan Scotland on Sunday 
competition, the winning stories from all the previous years 
since the competition began in 1991 — when Dilys Rose won 
with ‘A Little Bit of Trust’ — are republished here alongside 
this year’s winner, the other five shortlisted stories and the best 
of the remaining year 2000 entries. This made my task of 
editing the book pretty tough in one sense; there were well 
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over two thousand entries (the competition grows more 
popular every year) and usually the editor of Shorts can include 
twenty-four of the best stories from the final long list. I could 
only choose fourteen; I am still mourning some of the stories | 
haven’t been able to include here. But it makes the collection 
itself a very interesting one, one which reads both synchro- 
nically and diachronically, to some extent giving a fuller 
picture of the development and direction of Scottish short 
fiction over the last decade as well as acting as a litmus paper 
for Scotland’s first year after the restitution of the Parliament. 

I had over a hundred stories to choose from. Many of them 
were dark, brooding pieces, in keeping with a black mood 
surfacing in fiction in Scotland (not unlike the bloody, dis- 
affected anti-kailyard fiction by writers like J. MacDougall Hay 
and George Douglas Brown at the cusp of the last fin de si¢cle), 
in novels as various, as unlike each other, as Toni Davidson’s 
Scar Culture, James Robertson’s The Fanatic, A. L. Kennedy’s 
Everything You Need, Michel Faber’s Under the Skin, John 
Burnside’s The Mercy Boys — 1 could carry on making this list 
right down the page. Many of the hundred or so stories this 
year were concerned with self-image; a surprising number of 
stories dealt with size, appearance, eating habits, greed, self- 
starvation. This is new. When I helped judge the competition in 
1998 this subject was nowhere in sight, and though the winner 
that year, ‘Life Drawing’ by Linda Cracknell, was a story of self- 
image, it was calm and analytical, had none of the guilt or 
panicked frenzy that accompanied so many of these newer 
stories I’ve just read. 

Regardless of this, the main thing I noticed in reading this 
year’s stories, along with a very cheering variety of form, was 
vitality, a tremendous surge of energy. When I chose stories 
for this collection, I chose in favour of this energy. I notice 
now, reading the book in one go, that where the energy and 
that sense of darkness I mentioned earlier combine, it does 
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make for some of the most gripping stories in this book, and 
where the vitality of voice meets the darkness on terms of sheer 
strength, or is willing to push at the boundary of form, 
experiment a little, the stories are extraordinary. As you'll 
see, the book starts and ends with something traditionally foul 
(in one case offal, in the other excrement) and what the stories 
concerned do with these subjects is astonishing, good- 
natured, transformative, even loving. 

‘Sheep’s Heid and Tonsils’ is the apt opener this year, a 
story that deals with new Scottish self-awareness with proper 
irreverence and wit. ‘Snake House’ is a good example of how 
well-controlled repression in a narrative will give the narrative 
its dimension. ‘Formica (is a Horizontal Surface)’ is full of 
good-hearted circumvention of the age-old divisions. ‘Ani- 
mals’, a retelling of the myth of the Scottish split-self, is a work 
of close-studied craft, leashed violence. ‘Dreaming Spires’ is 
funny and energetic, cleverly manic in its version of academic 
pressure. ‘Why You Should Not Put Your Hand Through The 
Ice’ is totally alive as a piece of writing, capturing the aliena- 
tion of childhood with a kind of grace. ‘Life Drawing’ won the 
competition in 1998 with the quiet assurance and the skill it 
takes to describe the effects of cataclysm well after it’s hap- 
pened. ‘The Girl from Quebrada’ describes the time before 
such cataclysm in a story about perfection told to perfection. 
‘Sleet and Snow’ won in 1995. Haunting, beautifully told, it is 
a great example of how a whole world can be brought to fit the 
comparative slightness of a story. ‘All That Glisters’, which 
won in 1997, gives a different view of grief, expertly executed. 
The strange unworldly ‘Fish’ introduced a writer of originality 
and unusual psychological clarity when it won in 1996. ‘When 
That’s Done’ examines the psychological from a very different 
and equally affecting perspective. ‘My Father as an Ant’ is a 
metaphor carried to achievement, and is unexpectedly mov- 
ing. ‘Sundays’ also takes a familiar scene and remakes it, 
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making it poignant all over again. ‘The Neighbours’ Return’ 
won in 1999 by taking horror and history and making them 
unavoidably local. 

‘Giro Day’, an enervating blend of despair and hope, was 
joint winner in 1992. ‘The First of the Month’ has an 
admirable confidence of voice. ‘Losing Teeth’ takes voice 
even further, with a style and immediacy that make it com- 
pletely convincing. ‘A Bit of the Map’ is comforting and 
satisfying. “The Refuge’, almost a new kind of myth, is a story 
of unexpected comforts too. ‘Gravity’, poetic and stilled, is 
that rare skilled thing, a story whose texture tells its story. ‘The 
Visit’ was joint winner in 1992, a compelling slab of hurt. 
‘Dead of Winter’ is an astute dirty-realist piece of darkness. ‘A 
Little Bit of Trust’, winner in 1991, intuits with a fine sense all 
the spoken and unspoken nuances of cross-culture. ‘At the 
Edge of the Country’ is almost comic about the chasms 
between people, placed right on the edge of understanding. 
‘Text for the Day’ won in 1994 and still reads all right to me, 
thank God. ‘Nessun Dorma’ won in 1993 and is a triumph of 
a story, about everything — art, time, love, loss, this country, 
the music of what happens. ‘Distances’ is a beautifully realised, 
lightly held story about terrible resignation of spirit. And I 
guarantee that you will never be able to forget the final story in 
this book, “The Gift’. 


Ali Smith 


The Refuge 
Farquhar McLay 


[ n my dream the Green Lady came. The green in her coat 
nearly all faded now. She came to me from another age, ina 
green coat and hat, with a pencil and notebook. The last of her 
species, come to check on me in my new domicile. I heard the 
rat-tat-tat of her pencil on the door, Maya calling. She rushed in, 
eager to be at me, ready for any and every awfulness. Dirt and 
disorder were the enemy. Her eyes beaded as she neared her 
quarry. She knew me of old, had me summed up and pigeon- 
holed in a jiffy, this grinning, lantern-jawed skulker in the bed. 
The Katz brothers, towhom I owed alot of moncy, would never 
look for me here. But the Green Lady knew where to find me. 
She knew the kind of habitation I'd be at. She plucked the fag 
from my mouth and put in a thermometer. Her little warm 
hands wandered all over my poor decrepit body. Her tone was 
sharp but strangely reassuring. One felt in good hands. 
‘We'll have to see about you,’ she said. 


After a tough struggle a young man pushed the door open just 
enough to poke his head through. 

‘Anybody there?’ he called. 

“What’s that?’ I said, raising myself in the bed. 

‘Sanitary!’ he shouted. He thrust in a hand which held some 
kind of ID. 
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‘That’s OK,’ I said. ‘Come right in.’ 

‘The door seems to be jammed,’ he said. 

‘You have to push,’ I answered in a brittle voice. ‘I'd help 
but I’m not up to it.’ 

The young man launched a further assault on the door and 
burst in, slightly dishevelled and out of breath. He clawed his 
way with a few grunts and curses through a mass of entangle- 
ments. For some moments he stared at the mountain of junk 
he’d just penctrated. He looked disgusted. For some mo- 
ments he stood there, shaking his head, eager that his disgust 
should not go unnoted. I watched him between a shirt and a 
towel on my washing line, which curtained off the corner of 
the room where I slept. He carried a briefcase in one hand and 
a pair of wellies in the other. 

‘Pm over here,’ I said, waving. 

He swung round, peering into the gloom. He advanced 
slowly, taking great care where he put his feet, till at last he 
ducked under the line. He was a podgy character in a pin- 
stripe suit. His eyes darted about suspiciously. He put down 
his wellies and flashed his ID once again. 

‘Sanitary,’ he said, a note of disapprobation in his voice. 

‘Very good,’ I said. 

He gave me a long look. ‘It’s a right mess you’ve got here. I 
don’t think I’ve ever seen anything quite like this.’ 

‘It’s none of my doing,’ I said. ‘It’s all Buirett’s stuff.’ 

“‘Buirett? Who’s he?’ 

‘The previous tenant,’ I explained. ‘I’ve only been here a 
few days.’ 

‘A few days, eh?’ He picked up his wellies and waltzed up 
and down for a while, studying Buirett’s fortifications from 

various angles. Finally he came to a halt in front of the sink and 
rubbed a hole in the dirt on the window pane. ‘We’ve had 
complaints.’ 

‘I don’t wonder,’ I said. 
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‘Rats,’ he said. ‘People have seen rats on the stair.’ 

‘It doesn’t surprise me,’ I said. 

He scuffed some rubble from under his feet. He put down 
his wellies. ‘It’s just asking for trouble, you know, a mess like 
this.’ 

‘You better believe it,’ I said. ‘It’s telling on my health.’ 

I watched as the sanitary man put the wellies on the floor 
and opened the briefcase. He took out some newspapers and 
spread them on the floor. He put down the briefcase. He 
removed his shoes and stepped on to the newspaper in his 
stockinged feet. He slid out of his jacket and let it lie beside the 
briefcase on the newspaper. He fetched a white boiler-suit out 
of the briefcase along with a pair of plastic-coated work gloves. 
He got into the boilersuit, buttoning it up to the neck. He 
took two crepe bandages out of the briefcase and bound up 
the lower part of each trouser leg in a tight puttee. He then 
stepped deftly off the newspaper straight into his waiting 
wellie boots. 


My next-door neighbour is Clara. She is a large lady with a 
large dog, a recalcitrant, unkempt brute the name of Marcus. 
It was early on a quiet Sunday morning when I first ran into 
them, although I was aware of them before that, hearing Clara 
through the wall in altercation with the dog, or seeing her 
from the window, hurtling along behind the galloping Mar- 
cus. I had just returned from the shop at the corner with some 
rolls and a packet of fags. She was on the landing as I came up, 
bent over, trying to steady the excited dog while she attached 
the lead. 

I tried to slink into the flat unnoticed but Marcus wasn’t 
having any. In a moment I was pinned against the bannister 
and Clara was screaming at him to remember his manners. 

When after a while she got Marcus calmed down somewhat, 
and into a sitting posture, from which he looked ready to 
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spring at the slightest provocation, she asked me straight out if 
Id seen any rats. I said I had not. She seemed surprised. She 
said Mr Buirett used to put stuff down to kill them. He used to 
carry them down in a shovel to the bin after dark. ‘I take it you 
never knew Mr Buirett?’ she said. 

‘I never had the pleasure, no.’ 

‘It’s really very sad when you come to think about it. People 
tormented him so. I suppose it was the way he let things get to 
him. We were neighbours for eighteen years and never once 
was there any unpleasantness. Eighteen years, if you want to 
know, and not one angry word, not till towards the end, 
anyhow, when things got a bit out of hand, so to speak — you 
know, when the whole thing got to him. But he wasn’t to 
blame for that, was he? That was nobody’s fault. Just the way 
he was made, I’d say. It was just the worry getting to him. 
Mind you, he was always very civil, and very fond of Marcus. 
Twice a week he’d leave a polythene carrier hanging there on 
the door handle, full of goodies for Marcus. He’d never 
knock. Never wanted any fuss. Dear me, it’s sad, very sad. 
Too bad you never met him. I’m sure you’d have got on. I’m 
sure you’d have lots in common. A very quiet little man. 
Wouldn’t open his door unless he knew you. Never let any- 
body in. Not even me. In all those years he never once asked 
me in. But a very nice man. Don’t let anyone’ tell you 
different.’ 


The sanitary man looked ready for action. I leant over on one 
elbow in the bed. 

‘Would you mind shutting that door?’ I said. ‘There’s one 
helluva draught coming up that stair.’ 

He went back to the door and pushed it shut. It swung 
back. He pushed it again. It still didn’t shut. He started 
twisting at the handle, then turned to me: 

‘Your lock’s jiggered,’ he said. 
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‘I know,’ I said. ‘Jemmied open one time too many, I 
suppose.’ 

I lay back with my hands behind my head. 

The sanitary man thought he understood and nodded. 

‘Been burgled, have you? You should get yourself an 
Ingersoll 10 lever automatic deadlock. They won’t jemmy 
that so easy.’ 

He put a couple of bricks against the door, then returned to 
his briefcase. 

‘What happened to the Green Lady?’ I enquired. 

He looked up. “The what?’ 

‘When you said “sanitary”, you know. That used to be the 
Green Lady,’ I said. 

He was rummaging in the briefcase. He brought out a 
chisel, then a little hammer. He said: ‘I might have to lift a 
couple of boards.’ 

It seemed incredible. A functionary of such importance 
forgotten already — even in her own department! She was 
an institution in the slums. A woman in a green trench coat, 
maybe a little severe of aspect, carrying a leather attaché-case. 
She was the terror of the slums in her day. Liked to catch the 
poor with their vermin showing. Examined every corner in the 
house, looked in cupboards, under beds, drew her middle 
finger over surfaces, ordered windows to be washed, stairs to 
be scrubbed, and always made great play with the pencil and 
notebook. Only the unwary opened their doors. A sanitary 
inspector and nurse combined. She inspected children’s heads 
for nits, and cavity beds for bugs. Easing me out of my shirt to 
check the healing appendectomy. I loved the feel of her hands 
on my body. 

‘We'll have to see about you,’ she would say. 

The sanitary man was preoccupied. He was putting on his 
work gloves, pressing each finger into its separate groove with 
great deliberation. 
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‘Pil just have a look round,’ he said. ‘See what’s what.’ 

He made a tour of the room, still kneading his gloves into 
position. He was peering into this corner and that. He even 
had a quick squint under the bed I was lying in. And as I 


observed him I thought I saw something of the Green Lady , 


look: severe distaste, disgust that such dirt should be in the 
world, and censure for the one that harboured it. I was 
certainly in disgrace. And I was reminded that it was under 
a bed forty years back, in Warwick Street at the brewery end, a 
Green Lady dug out the find of a lifetime — a rag-shrouded 
foetus. The highwater mark of her career. She gave evidence at 
the trial, got complimented by the judge, had her picture in all 
the papers. 

The sanitary man took a small can from the briefcase, 
levered up the lid with his chisel, peeped in at the contents, 
and slowly made his way to the bulwark behind the door. He 
put the can on the floor. He made a few turns round the heap, 
still undecided about the best point of entry. He dragged out 
some cardboard boxes, then a couple of oil drums, then some 
loose boards, and lastly a railway sleeper. 

There was everything in that heap. It started at the back wall 
with cardboard boxes which contained Mr Buirett’s personal 
papers and paperback library. They were stacked four deep 
and went almost to the ceiling. There was an iron bed standing 
on its end. There was a double wardrobe minus its doors. 
There were two rolled-up carpets leaning on the wardrobe. 
There was a supermarket trolley, a bike frame, a mildewed 
mattress, a TV with its face bashed in. There was a pickaxe and 
a shovel, bricks, sand, mortar, slates and half a tiled fireplace. 
There were skirting boards, floorboards, railway sleepers, cast- 
iron guttering, haifa hose pipe. There were paint tins and oil 
drums. There was potato peel and coal ash and tea leaves. 
There were chicken bones, crusts of bread, pot plants, rotting 
potatoes. There was a tattered brocade pouffe with its entrails 
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showing, a chair seat with a back but no legs, a cobbler’s last 
and a life jacket. But that was only what you could see on the 
surface at a quick glance. Water seeped from the centre in 
several places. There were mushrooms growing. 

‘I expect she’s been phased out,’ I said. 

‘What’s that?’ 

“The Green Lady,’ I said. ‘I expect she’s been phased out.’ 

‘I wouldn’t know,’ he said, putting a little stick in the can 
and giving it a stir. 

‘She was in the sanitary, just like you.’ 

He gripped the can firmly with both hands. Then he 
lowered his head and with a violent breenge disappeared into 
the heart of the barricade. I could hear him squelching about 
in the filthy depths, where the creepie-crawlies meshed and 
pullulated. A brave man. The Green Lady of the foetuses 
herself might have baulked. 


Clara, I soon gathered, was about the only friend Simon 
Buirett had. In fact, when he snuffed it most of his neighbours 
breathed a sigh of relief. His DIY-home improvement 
schemes had kept them in a state of permanent trauma. Some 
were still in counselling. 

Yes, Simon went to work on the flat with a vengeance. To 
begin with, he pulled down the dividing wall between the 
bedroom and the living-room, providing himself immediately 
with a ready supply of bricks. They were dotted all over the 
apartment in neatly-stacked piles. Reclining on two such piles 
was the bedroom door. It served me as a table. 

Nor did he stop at that. He uprooted the lavatory pan and 
refitted it, along with its compact, dual-flush, easy-action 
cistern, right there in the living-room. It was in perfect 
working order. To keep it company he disconnected the 
bathtub and fetched it along as well. It remained as he 
positioned it, upside down, the capstone on a rectangular 
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wall of crudely cemented bricks, about two foot high, with a 
narrow entrance at one end, making it a little house-within-a- 
house, where Simon Montague Buirett sought refuge, as snug 
as a tortoise in its shell, from the demons that menaced him. 

Another amenity was the Buirett shelving system. When he 
needed a shelf Simon didn’t trust to brackets and planks, he 
just howked out a couple of bricks here and there. The walls 
were riddled with these little niches, sometimes lined at the 
back with mirror glass, so that wherever you happened to be in 
the house you caught a pair of eyes peeping in at you — your 
own. At least you hoped they were. 

Simon had bricked up the bathroom window, likewise the 
window in the bedroom, and was getting ready to start on the 
living-room when he had a paralytic seizure, and after that his 
heart gave out. He had one surviving relative, Anne-Marie, a 
paediatrician in Newcastle. She put the sale of the flat in the 
hands of a lawyer. But prospective buyers took one look and 
hurried away badly shaken. Thanks to Simon’s demons, and 
his pertinacity in building strongholds against them, the flat 
was now a total write-off. I could squat there for life un- 
disturbed if I so fancied. 


The sanitary man emerged. He was pressing the lid back on to 
the can. 

‘Everything OK?’ I asked. 

He nodded, tight-lipped, and seated himself on a pile of 
bricks. 

‘T put down some stuff,’ he said, holding up the can for me 
to see. “This will do the trick, I guarantee it. It’s the Depart- 
ment’s own formula. It never fails.’ 

I watched as he pulled off his wellies and undid the puttees. 
Then he went on to the newspaper again and went through his 
earlier routine in reverse. When he was back in his pin-stripe 
suit, with the wellies in one hand and the briefcase in the 
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other, he turned to the window and took a peek through the 
hole in the grime. 

Just at that moment there was a stir on the landing, then an 
angry shout, and suddenly Marcus came plunging through the 
door. He headed, trailing his leash, straight for the Buirett 
heap. 

Clara followed him in, yelling that she would have his life. 
But in a moment Marcus was quite forgotten as the full range 
and complexion of Mr Buirett’s changes impacted on Clara’s 
vision. For a moment she stood open-mouthed and speech- 
less, large and formidable in her blue floral dress. 

She put a hand to her open mouth, and slowly rested her 
great meaty posteriors on the edge of my bed. 

‘My God!’ she gasped. ‘Who’d have believed it? It was 
beyond his strength, a penance like this.’ 

She shook her head in pained disbelief. She’d heard stories 
of course, but was never one to give credence to neighbours’ 
tittle-tattle. They were saying there was a crime in his past, of a 
sexual nature. There were people after him. Of course she 
always took his part when the others ganged up on him. She 
liked fair play, always had. She couldn’t stand by and watch 
people taking liberties, but look at the thanks she got. And her 
bedroom just the other side of that wall! It hadn’t been very 
considerate of Mr Buirett; she didn’t mind saying it. It was 
hard not to feel let down. 

At the door the sanitary man said: ‘T’ll leave the can with 
you, if you want to put some more down in a week or so. I 
don’t think itll be necessary. It’s our own formula. You'll be 
all clear in no time, I guarantee it.’ 

Clara went on to the heap to reclaim Marcus. After a tussle 
she dragged the dog clear. She looked down at her blue suede 
bootees, sodden and mired by a decomposed mixture of coal 
ash, tea leaves and potato peelings. 

‘I’m sorry about that,’ I said, indicating her shoes. ‘Tl be 
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clearing the whole place out of course. But it may take a while. 
I’ve not been keeping too well, you see.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ Clara said. ‘Mr Buirett was the same. Never 
looked after himself. Never ate enough. And the worry ~ 
nothing but worry. It got to him in the end.’ 

Clara continued to pay me visits. Usually she fetched along 
small victuals like a rhubarb tart or a piece of Madeira cake. I 
was always very grateful for these tasty offerings — I was 
especially fond of the ginger dessert cake moistened with 
rum, which was my Saturday treat. I got to look forward 
to her visits. I even got to like Marcus, who never tired nosing. 
around in Buirett’s earthworks. 

Often in the twilight Clara would sit by me on the bed, and 
together we’d contemplate the Buirett heap. With a consoling 
smile she’d say: ‘You’re a slow worker, that’s for sure. Still I 
think I can see some improvement. Yes. I think I can definitely 
say it’s not what it was. I hope you realise they'll have no 
problem selling this flat, now you’ve made a start.’ Then, 
scrutinising ber face and neck in Mr Buirett’s little wall- 
mirrors, she’d laugh and say: ‘Just think. You'll be the last 
bit of refuse to go down that stair, does that frighten you?’ 

It frightened me, and we both knew it. We'd need the 
Buirett’ heap a long while yet. 
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